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kind. Taken in dosages too large for a particular individual, or taken
at all in the case of the highly susceptible person, they become violent
poisons. It is for this effect that we use the word " intoxication/'
which means a state of being poisoned. Further, if drugs are taken
habitually and inadvisably, they may cause serious physical and
mental disorders. One of the major threats in the whole drug problem
lies in the fact that certain of the drugs are habit-forming and so lead
to addiction. If drugs did not have this habit-forming property, it is
probable that the resulting disorders would be few.
Many have fallen into addiction without full realization that they
were doing so. Often the drug has been used legitimately by a
physician's prescription for relief of pain, nervousness, or sleeplessness.
At a moment of stress the patient recalls the relief once found in the
use of the drug and resorts to it again. Some fall into addiction as
a result of experimental use or upon the advice of others. Hall1 found
in his study of 37 women addicts that 22 had started use upon the
advice of friends, 13 upon the experience first obtained by physician's
prescriptions, and 2 had first used the drug on their own initiative.
Once addiction has occurred, withdrawal effects are so intolerable that
the patient is unable to break off. The commonest of these discom-
forts are restlessness, sleeplessness, intolerable nervousness, muscular
weakness, aches, pains, and nausea.
An explanation of why certain people become addicts is still
lacking. A possible clue lies in the fact that the same drug affects
different people in different ways, both in respect to the amount that
can be taken and in respect to the reaction to a specific amount. With
the commonly used bromides, some individuals become sleepy with 10
grains. Others show no effect at all from that amount, while still
others are so poisoned that they develop a severe rash. The basis of
tolerance for drugs must have a physiological explanation, and the man
who has a tolerance or builds up a tolerance for increasingly large
doses is obviously in more danger of becoming an addict than one who
is too narcotized or too stimulated by a small dose to need more.
Individual differences in tolerance to drugs make it difficult to
make a statement as to the effect of any drug upon a specific individual.
A dosage that has slowed down the general behavior of most individuals
may have no effect at all on some other individual and excite still
another* Further, 10 grains of a specific drug have produced certain
effects upon the members of a group of experimental subjects while
1 Hall, M. E., Mental and Physical Efficiency of Women Drug Addicts, J,
Abnorm* Soc, Psychol, 1938, 33, 332-348.